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and which gives a glimpse of a tiled passage below and
a bit of landscape. The picture is full of abundance
of quaint detail, somewhat archaic in character. On
the side of the monk's desk hangs a little row of bottles
of pigment; on the window-ledge is a dead mouse,
which he is drawing; close to his hand lies a slice
of pomegranate, also probably serving as a model. On
the tail of the monk's frock lies a cat asleep, and a
cheerful little acolyte, with a mirthful smile, in a
religious dress with embroidered collar and cuffs, is
tickling it with a straw. But the charm of the picture
is the face of the monk, thin and amiable, with sparse
hair, the lips drawn up in the nicety of the work,
the quiet eyelid falling over the eye, as he looks down-
ward at his slender brush, held in a strong white
hand. There is a tired half-smile on his face, but his
complete absorption, together with the ordered look
of the quiet room, with its signs of peaceful habitar
tion, strike the note of cloistered calm and tranquil
happiness.

Rossetti never entirely deserted the Dante series;
these pictures have a character of their own. They are
formal in treatment/but not strictly mediaeval; there
is an attempt to combine a certain freedom of move-
ment with a depth of grouping and dramatic emotion
with which he could not wholly cope. The effect that
they leave upon the mind is that the pictures are
not duly subordinated to some central interest; each
figure, each portion of the picture seems in turn as
you regard it to be the centre of the composition.
They culminated in the Dante's Dream of 1870, which
is considered by some to be his greatest picture, but
which, massive, profound, and learned, in a sense,   chambers in quaint palaces, where angels creep in
